CHAPTER XIII

THE LANSDOWNE LETTER

IN the autumn of 1917 I received a visit from one of our 20 Cavendish
footmen who was home upon leave.   When I heard of Square,
his death a few weeks later I felt profoundly sad: he was 1917
not only a friend of mine, but I was haunted by the
memory of our last  conversation.   After asking him
several  questions  about the progress  of the war he
said :

" If you saw as many Germans as we do, you would
know that none of them expect to break through to the
coast. Is there anyone in England who thinks we are
going to push the enemy back to Berlin, ma'am ?"

His question was unanswerable, and it became clearer
to me every day that the war could only end in one of
three ways : Victory on the Battlefields; Conference;
or Revolution, No sane man could imagine our Army
pushing the Germans back to Berlin, and only an insane
one could want Revolution.

When my footman said " Good-bye," he told me with
bitterness how much he and his brother soldiers loathed
the war : how they neither wanted to kill, or be killed;
and implied that he would be only one more corpse to
heighten the heap in the interval, before anyone of
sufficient courage would come forward to suggest a
temporary truce.

One morning shortly after this on the zgth of Novem-
ber my husband called me into his library.
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